The Chesmit tree, called the Pour- Sisters, from ite form 

truulc, starrds in the Heronry, in the M r*roo ^ md now the property of John fourth Earl of Darnley. 
family of that name, so well known g ’ though its head has paid forfeit to the “ skyey 

It is the noble remains of a most magnificent tree; aad tho gh stripped of ornament in its old 

influences ” and a long succession of revolvmg seasons, yet s not kft erfla, j B ^ ^ ^ 

age ; as a number of tender shoots springs _o i* P™ ^t forb ia the expectation. It is thirty-five 

foliage, an appearance ot fiesh , l % voiding the spurs; twenty-nine feet at three feet from the 

“ - !« - - - «*- 


PLATE XIV-— THE BEECH TREE AT IvNOLE. 

TmE is no tree with which more classical and pleasing associations are connected than the Beech ; the 
very mention of it recalls Virgil’s 

“ Tityre, tupatulce rccubans sub tegmine fagi 
Silvestrem tcnui Musam meditaris avena 

and a thousand images of rural life, of rustic lovers carving their mistresses' name on its silver bark, of tuneful 
shepherds disputing for bowls of its wood, valued, when curiously carved, almost as much as rf of precrous metal, 

all spring into the imagination. 

The Beech, however, has more solid claims on admiration than those which merely affect the fancy . It 
is a valuable as well as a beautiful tee; for though its wood, on account of bemg exceedingly subject to be 
worm-eaten, is not so fit as the Elm or Walnut for purposes where durability is requisite, .it is yet much used 
for household furniture, and instrument, of husbandry, and, when kept under water, is little inferior in ship- 
building to the Elm itself. The Beech will grow in the most stony and barren soils ; and as a shelter m 
exposed situations, it is particularly desirable, on account of retaining its glittering leaves till the very end of 
autumn, and, indeed, many of them throughout the winter ^changing them delicate green for the more appro- 
priate red. In the spring, its foliage, feathering almost to the ground, is exquisitely beautiful; and its fantastic 
roots immortalized by Gray, in his celebrated Elegy, are frequently covered with wild flowers. Swine, deer, 
and the smaller quadrupeds, tenants of the hollow trees-such as the squirrel, mouse, and dormouse, greedily 
fatten upon its mast, which is likewise capable of being converted into bread and oil for the human race ; and 
its leaves afford the most agreeable mattresses, continuing sweet and tender for seven or eight years together, 
and are eulogized by Evelyn, from his own experience, for their refreshing softness. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that its shades are more favourable to the traveller and the shepherd than to corn or grass; and 
that it is of that encroaching and dominant nature, that a wood which may be originally in equal proportions ot 
Oak and Beech, will in course of time become entirely beechen. 

The Park at Kuole, in Kent, the magnificent seat of the Duchess Dowager of Dorset and Earl Whitworth, 
abounds in fine Beeches, of which the one represented in the accompanying plate is a noble specimen. Its 
“ ii m bs of giant mould ” start from the parent trunk in rival greatness, and give it the appearance of a lofty 
structure of clustering pillars raised by the genii of the wood — a fit residence for some syhan deity. 

The circumference of this fine tee, at three feet from the ground, is twenty-four leet ; at ten feet it is 
twenty-seven. It rises to the height of one hundred and five feet ; in extent of boughs is one hundred and 
twenty -three, and contains four hundred and ninety-eight feet of solid timber. 


PLATE XV.—' THE MOOR PARK LIME TREE. 

The Lime Tree, or Linden, is said to have been introduced into England from Germany in the reign of 
Elizabeth, by Sir John Spelman, to whom we are also indebted for the introduction of the manufactory of paper. 









